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A REMARKABLE AMATEUR. 




I HE wonderful French wom- 
an whose portrait we 
give on this page, al- 
though, as we all know, 
an actress by profession, 
has of late put forth pre- 
tensions as painter and 
sculptor to the extent even 
of hiring a gallery in a 
fashionable London thor- 
oughfare for the exhibi- 
tion, at the charge of one shilling admission, of her col- 
lection of sixteen canvases in oil and nine or ten busts 
and groups in statu- 
ary, all said to be the 
work of- her own fair 
hands. It may be 
urged that one who, 
after studying art just 
long enough to learn 
that she knows noth- 
ing, suddenly appears 
before the world as a 
full-blown painter and 
sculptor, hardly de- 
serves to have her 
claims to distinction 
seriously entertained, 
still less to be given 
the prominence of the 
first page of an art 
journal. We will not 
dissent from this view. 
Yet, as the most pre- 
cocious art amateur of 
the age, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, we believe, is 
eminently entitled to 
her place between 
these covers. To say 
that we may think it 
salutary to hold her 
up as a frightful exam- 
ple for the benefit of 
real art students would 
not be gallant. No, 
we will not say that. 
Still, we cannot con- 
scientiously recom- 
mend the lady art am- 
ateur who reads these 
columns to follow the 
practices of this eccen- ^ 

trie young woman to 
the extent of wearing 
white satin trousers 
in the studio, apostro- 
phizing a grinning 
skull while painting, 
or keeping a coffin in 
the room for inspira- 
tion. 

Fashionable Lon- 
don has gone crazy 

about Mdlle. Bernhardt and crowds to see her paintings 
and statues, for the most part probably with as much 
understanding as it witnesses her performances (in 
French) with the company of the Come'die Franchise — 
although, doubtless, these are very fine, for no one can 
doubt Bernhardt is a great actress. The London 
World, a very frank and sensible journal, gives what 
we should judge to be a fair estimate of the value of the 
lady's pretensions as a painter and sculptor : 



The pictures in this very curious exhibition, ' ' says the 
editor, " do not demand much serious criticism. Mdlle. 
Bernhardt can infuse plenty of sentiment and intensity 
of expression into the heads which she paints, and she 
can indicate the lines of the human figure and the folds 
of drapery ; but she cannot draw — very few sculptors 
can ' draw on the flat ; ' they draw best with their 
thumbs and their modeling-tools — and she has had no 
time to acquire proficiency as an executant in detail. 
Thus, technically, most of her pictures are only so 
many brilliant smudges. In the life-size, half-length 
figure of the * Marchande de Palmes' she has essayed 
elaborate finish ; but the result does not go beyond that 
attained in an ordinary German oleograph. The best 
of her pictorial productions are ' Une Parisienne,' a 
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PORTRAIT OF MDLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(FROM A MEDALLION IN CLAY.) 



charming head of a very pretty young woman, "coiffee" 
with the latest thing in hats, and with a bunch of prim- 
roses as an aiguillette to her grebe-trimmed mantle ; 
' La Liseuse,' a study of an old woman reading, in 
which there is an excellent contrast of light and shade ; 
* La Femme aux Perruches,' a clever little whole-length 
sketch of a young lady, remarkably like Sarah, teasing 
some parrots, against a background of vivid yellow ; 
the ' Retour de l'Eglise, ' an ' arrangement in black, ' 



as Mr. Whistler would say, a lady in deep mourning, 
holding a missal bound in purple, and a bunch of 
' * rameaux. ' ' Sarah is fond of pal ms. ' On lui en donne, 
et elle les merite,' On the whole, it may be candidly 
and impartially said that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt has a 
decided ' turn ' for painting, and that her color is very 
brilliant and harmonious. For the rest, her pictures 
can only be looked at as the productions of an ama- 
teur ; and they are certainly far below the mark of 
such distinguished English lady amateurs as Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford, and Lady Lindsay (of Bal- 
carres). 

" In sculpture the Briarean Sarah shows a stronger 
grasp and a more skilled capacity. The large group in 
bronze, ' Apres la Tempete' — a drowned fisher-boy on 

his mother's knees — 
is an innocent plagiar- 
ism from Michael An- 
gelo's ' Pieta.' Still, 
the group shows great 
technical dexterity in 
its modeling. The 
busts of Emile de 
Girardin and William 
Busnach — the last one 
of the dramatizers of 
the ( Assommoir,' 
and who facially might 
be a ' First Cousin' of 
the recent Villemes- 
sant — are very lifelike, 
and are chiseled to 
elaboration of detail. 
The ' fancy ' bust of 
' Bellone Enfant ■ is 
full of mischievous and 
mutinous sprightli- 
ness ; and ' Le Bouf- 
fon,' a statuette in 
marble of a jester of 
the Rigoletto type, 
crouching on a cush- 
ion, and mopping and 
mowing over a skull, 
is at once Sarah Bern- 
hardtesque in its every 
touch, but is very 
highly commendable 
for the high finish of 
the 'main d'eeuvre.' 
How much of this last 
is due to the labor of 
the professional mar- 
ble-mason, and how 
much to the hammer 
and chisel of Sarah the 
Indomitable,^ it is 
needless to inquire. 
A great many very ex- 
cellent sculptors can- 
not handle the chisel 
at all ; but society on 
Saturday afternoon 
took every thing for 
granted, and were in 
ecstasies, especially 
when they found that the chief and most fascinating ' ex- 
hibit ' in the gallery in Piccadilly was Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt herself. Greatly daring in her spirit of innovation, 
Sarah the Original determined that the ordinary pri- 
vate view of English art life should be supplemented by 
a levee, at which Rank, Fashion, and * the kind of peo- 
ple one likes to meet ' should be received by Genius. 
So she ' received/ in great state, and with exquisite ease 
and grace ; and how ever she managed for two hours- 
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and a half to be petted, fondled, caressed— Mr. Glad- 
stone seemed within an ace of enfolding her in his pa- 
ternal arms, and Lord Houghton looked as though he 
would have liked to kiss those dainty high-heeled pan- 
toufles of hers — hand-shaken, chattered to, and simper- 
ed at without fainting away, is simply marvelous." 

Beside her public dramatic performances, Mdlle. 
Bernhardt gives performances in private houses. In 
two drawing-room pieces written for her she introduces 
a studio scene, and models the portrait of the hostess 
on the spot. This modeling on the stage, however, 
according to The World, is " a very tricky piece of busi- 
ness. . . . The likeness of the sitter is not shown. 
The ' sculpting,' of which we have heard so much, only 
consisted, so far as the audience could see, of the pinch- 
ing up of a few lumps of clay." Her studio in Paris is 
said to be a wonderfully-contrived snuggery, where she 
" cultivates art," surrounded by numberless dogs, aided, 
as her detractors say, by artist friends who are only too 
happy to place their professional skill at the disposal of 
the fascinating pupil. Apart from the dramatic per- 
formances and dabblings in art, this restless French 
woman finds time to contribute art criticisms to The 
French Globe, sketches of English life to The Gaulois, 
and a few months ago she appeared as an author in 
" Dans les Nuages," a narrative of her balloon ascents 
last winter. 

There was a portrait of her in the Paris Salon this 
year by Lafarge. The picture is an attraction, but un- 
til the actress left Paris she took care to make it the 
cynosure of every eye. In the most crowded part of the 
day she was in the habit of visiting the Salon, dressed 
superbly, just as she was in the picture, when she would 
stop before her portrait and critically scan it. People 
of course quickly gathered around her, and she was 
satisfied. Mdlle. Bernhardt possesses an iron will and 
physical endurance, strangely contrasted with her deli- 
cate form, which is fragile almost to the degree of 
attenuation. A few years ago, when she was not as 
well known as she is now, there was a portrait of her 
in the Salon, with a great dog crouching at her feet and 
looking up at her. ' ' Do you know who that is ?' ' asked 
a passer-by. "It is a dog watching a bone, I' sup- 
pose," was the rejoinder. 

> Youthful looking as Mdlle. Bernhardt is, she has four 
children. The profile presented in our illustration 
shows but little trace of her Jewish origin. Her mother, 
who was of that race, and a Dutch woman, had her 
brought up as a Catholic, at her father's request, in the 
convent of Grandchamp, at Versailles, where she re- 
mained until she was fifteen years old. Her wild freaks 
sadly distracted the poor sisters, and great was their 
astonishment when the girl declared that she intended 
to become either an actress or a nun. Her mother pre- 
ferred that she should follow the* theatrical profession, 
and Sarah Bernhardt having once entered upon that 
career, her rise was rapid. Her first success was in 
Octave Feuillet's " Sphinx," but her supreme effort was 
as Phedre. In this r61e she is said to equal Rachel. That 
great tragedienne, like herself, was a Jewess, but there is 
a marked difference in the physical characteristics of the 
two women. Some one told Bernhardt on one occasion 
that she should have acted so and so, because her great, 
predecessor so acted the part. She replied, " Rachel 
was dark, and I am a blonde. We look upon life differ- 
ently. She understands hate ; I am nothing without 
love." As Rachel did before her, she will visit this 
country, and her reception here, doubtless, will be no 
less cordial than that given to the great queen of 
tragedy. 



THE SCULPTOR'S ASSISTANT. 



To what extent can a sculptor rightly make use of 
the brains and hands of assistant artists ? The general 
conclusion is that he may employ skilled labor to mould 
his clay in the rough, to set the metallic framework 
within it, and to build up the image into a rude likeness 
of his preliminary sketch, but that every touch which 
forms the surface of the completed model ought to be 
his own. In the case of marble statuary, it is even 
permissible for the clever assistant to chisel the block 
after the pattern of the completed mould ; but he 
should leave the stone rough, so that every part should 
show a final texture given by the author's own creating 
hand. The complaints of Mr. Stephen Weston Healy, 
in 1873, averring that many of our American sculptors 
in Italy employed indigent Italian artists of greater 
merit than their own, for whose labors they took the 



credit, are not yet forgotten, for they have never been 
sufficiently disproved. These objections referred to 
works in marble ; and it is a fact that the relative 
superiority of the humbler employe was incontestable in 
some cases. Randolph Rogers, for instance, long em- 
ployed Caroni, an artist of Swiss birth, in this kind of 
anonymous collaboration. Caroni 's " Africaine" is fa- 
vorably remembered in our Centennial Exhibition, and 
his " Ophelia" gained a prize in 1867 at Paris, while it 
will be long, as the outlook is at present, before any 
prize is awarded to Mr. Rogers. There is some ground 
for fear that the complaints made about our marble 
sculpture in Italy may be extended to our bronze work 
at home. In bronze there is no question (as there is 
in marble) of workmanship upon the ultimate copy, the 
metallic work being only a mechanical fac-simile of the 
completed clay model, so that all the criticism possible 
belongs to the work in clay, simply. We are told by a 
professional of good credit that a clever French sculp- 
tor, M. Desbois, is employed by one of our most suc- 
cessful sculptors not only to enlarge mechanically from 
the artist's " marquette" (or miniature sketch), but to 
copy from the living model upon the completed form in 
clay, so that his actual touches and his individual artis- 
tic conception are afterwards cast in bronze, with credit 
to his employer. The American artist gets large sums, 
say, for a statue of Washington for Newburyport, or 
an equestrian figure of Thomas for Washington, while a 
humble man of talent, at five dollars a day, does a large 
— perhaps the larger — part of the modeling which con- 
fers the beauty and variety of texture so praised by the 
critics. M. Desbois has lately been showing a little of 
his own personal metal to the public ; one of the most 
admired busts at the National Academy this year has 
been his No. 606, a portrait of an English refugee, 
originally educated for a clergyman, and afterwards 
drifting into the position of a professional artist's model 
in this country. It is very well for our American artists 
to employ the most cultured talent procurable for the 
11 foundation" portion of their statues ; but when the 
actual tool-marks, seen and praised by the public, are 
due to this employed talent, is it quite fair for the work 
to bear an American signature alone ? 



THE DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY S WORK. 



The circumstance disclosing the most real success of 
the Society of Decorative Art at its present stage is a 
very notable improvement in the work of its various 
classes. This simple fact of the art grade having been 
much advanced within a year will be found quite veri- 
fied through a comparison of the contributed and class- 
room productions of this season with those of the last. 
The present superiority is sufficiently marked to be 
noted by the least enthusiastic of observers. What- 
ever significance may be thought to pertain to the fact 
itself, it is plain to even the Horatian beings, indifferent 
to objects of a decorative kind, and " who neither have, 
nor think them worth their care. ' ' 

In the salesrooms, however, is presented only a partial 
and not the most important kind of index of proficiency, 
so far, at least, as regards the needle. It is the finan- 
cial condition of the society, which is hardly yet such as 
to warrant the keeping of a large, collection of costly 
articles on exhibition ; 4 which has this result. The most 
beautiful specimens of wo£k of this variety are those 
done to supply orders, frequently for trousseaus, and 
various articles for personal use ; and these are not 
usually exhibited to the public. Embroidered parasols 
and mantles are among such ranks of articles of the 
work-room. Of this class was a bridal robe of white 
satin, exquisitely adorned with marguerites wrought in 
silk with silver centres, showing a pretty sentiment in 
this design, as it was worn at the altar by one called 
Margaret. An exception to the rule of work done to 
order not being allowed to go to the exhibition rooms 
occasionally brings some of the more rare pieces of 
work before the public. A screen, for instance, em- 
broidered for Mrs. Vanderbilt, was detained for exhibi- 
tion at the rooms for a few days by that obliging lady's 
permission ; as nearly as can now be remembered, this 
fine decorative article was a three-panel screen of black 
satin, with rose and jessamine designs of great beauty. 
Churches have been patrons of the society to a limited 
extent, as have also upholsterers with their orders for 
hangings and decorative furniture covers. From these 
various sources something upward of a thousand orders 
have been received and executed during the past year. 
The artistic needle-work done by three or four women 



employed by the society to fulfil orders is of the highest 
quality! The circle of contributors represented in the 
show-rooms, and who number about seven hundred an- 
nually, send no needle-work equally superb. The for- 
mer are needle-women originally trained in the free 
classes and since constantly engaged for the associa- 
tion, having the advantage of the best foreign examples 
and of daily instruction. The superintendence of 
orders and instruction of classes have been the duty of 
Mrs. Pode, a lady possessing eminent qualifications for 
such a task, and whose taste in the management of 
color entitles her to be ranked as a true artist. 

It may be useful to note the fact that many others, 
who have been removed from similar influences of art- 
centres, have in no case worked with an equal degree of 
success. It has happened that a considerable percent- 
age of work sent from the South and West has been re- 
turned, while so much that is admirable has been re- 
ceived from Boston and Philadelphia and added to the 
list of articles for sale by the society. 

There is naturally some gratification to the managers 
in the attention given abroad to specimens of art needle- 
work from the society. And a rather curious illustra- 
tion of the rapidity with which the interchange of things 
as well as of ideas is effected in our day, is that already, 
in a country with which ours is so little related as 
Sweden, the American "pillow-sham," needleworked 
with extreme daintiness, after an original design by one 
of our lady artists, and with the addition of Swedish 
mottoes, such as bid good-night or good-morning, 
comes to be a desirable possession in the household of 
the Swede. 

In proportion as the society is better known is the 
increased amount of contributions from societies and 
artists abroad. Many valuable acquisitions have come 
from foreign ladies in the shape of new and curious 
styles of needle-work. Publications containing instruc- 
tive designs as well as specimen work have been re- 
ceived from the Friends of Needle-work — "Handarbetels 
Vanner" — of Stockholm. An interesting piece of nee- 
dle-work on exhibition is a satin screen representing the 
revival of work done in the time of Marie Antoinette. 
It is a style about which there has been such recent en- 
thusiasm in Paris, where M. and Mdlle. Dugrenot have 
exerted themselves to introduce it. The friendliness of 
artists at home is realized in similar contributions, and 
in decorative designs made for the society. An exam- 
ple of this kind is a beautiful design for a portiere, by 
Mr. Samuel Colman, which is how being executed. 

Although in the department of china-painting there 
have been more obstacles to overcome than in that of 
needle-work, the success of the former work under the 
direction of Mr. Bennett is fair from an artistic point 
of view, as well as in its result as a practical industry. 
It is probably somewhat more remunerative than em- 
broidery in case of equal time and talent being devoted 
to each/. One contributor received for painting on 
china '$675.45 during the year, this being the largest 
amount paid. From this it will be seen that, as in- 
viting as decorative art is on other grounds, it is not so 
from the probability of its exclusively providing a liveli- 
hood, except for a few. A young lady engaged in this 
art is known to receive $100 for each portrait painted 
on a plaque. The case, it must be remembered, is 
one of a thousand, or rather of 1431, the total number 
of contributors the past year. The call for teachers in 
other places has given employment to several who have 
been pupils here. Graduates from former classes are 
now teaching in Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and various smaller cities and towns. 
Some are possibly engaged in the auxiliary societies, 
of which there are nine — Boston, Hartford, Baltimore, 
Charleston, St. I<ouis, Chicago, Detroit, Saratoga, 
and Ithaca. The entire range of instruction in china- 
painting, art needle-work, mediaeval embroidery, and 
lace-work is not yet undertaken in each of these 
localities, but each organization has introduced one 
or more branches of industrial art as needed. The 
society at Boston is now classed as one of the auxilia- 
ries of the New York society, although this hardly can 
be dependent on any other society, unless as a medium 
for disposing of articles. Classes of decorative art of 
every description in Boston owe much of their great ad- 
vancement, as is well known, to the management of the 
Art Museum, of which the Bostonian receives the influ- 
ence from his cradle to his grave. During the year 
past, the Chicago society numbered 334 pupils in its 
classes, which is only fifteen less than the number in- 
structed in the New York classes. This society, of 
which Mrs. J. Young Scammon is president, reports the 
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largest number of pupils of any branch organization. 
A society of 250 members has been developed in Buffalo 
since January — this, however, appearing to be an in- 
dependent organization. Its course embraces an exten- 
sive range of decorative art, employing ten teachers, 
and affording instruction to twenty-two classes. All of 
these new societies are rapidly educating the public in 
art industry so far as they go, and their advantages are 
very apparent. 

By the present ambition of the society, it bids fair to 
become an institution of another character than that 
assumed at the commencement. The indications now 
are that the president, Mrs. Lane, and the managers 
will probably allow their minds little rest until, from 
this origin, has been developed a complete school of de- 
sign. This high purpose will, without any doubt, at- 
tain fulfilment at no very distant time. An art director 
has already been sent for, who will come from England 
to take charge of the classes, it being desirable to make 
designs an important branch of instruction. There is 
at present not room enough at the disposal of the soci- 
ety to carry out such a plan ; the raising of means is 
therefore contemplated for the extending of the premises 
so as to admit of a studio for the art director, and pro- 
vide sufficient accommodation for the classes. It is be- 
lieved that the want is very great for a regular art school 
of the kind proposed. The treasury of the society is 
not empty, and perhaps no association has better means 
at command for increasing its resources. So it should 
not be surprising if the nobler institution rises some day 
like an exhalation contributing to the general advance- 
ment of healthful art industry in the community. 
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r UT few persons, I presume, know 
the reason why Meissonier's 
" 1807," described in the July num- 
ber of this magazine, was not ex- 
hibited at the great exhibition in 
Paris last year. The story has not 
hitherto been told in print, I be- 
lieve. While Mr. A. T. Stewart 
was negotiating for the purchase of the picture— he 
paid three hundred thousand francs for it — there was 
one point on which buyer and seller could not agree. 
Meissonier insisted upon the painting being sent over 
to Paris for the great exhibition. Mr. Stewart ob- 
jected, for when the picture should be brought back to 
America he would have to pay new duties or other ex- 
penses he did not wish to incur. While the negotia- 
tions were thus pending, the great dry goods merchant 
started for Grenoble to lay in his stock of kid gloves. 
He accidentally heard there that Meissonier had made 
arrangements to show his picture during the following 
week to the President of the French Republic, and to 
the grand dignitaries of state who had accepted an 
invitation' to visit his studio. Mr. Stewart immediately 
telegraphed to the artist: "I take picture on your 
named conditions ; ship at once to New York." Back 
came a telegram requesting a delay of a week. The 
purchaser was inexorable, but at last consented to 
grant the delay on the understanding that the clause 
in the contract about the Paris Exhibition should be 
omitted. And this is how it happened that " 1807" 
did not go to Paris in 1879. 

Some one sends me the following as a companion 
picture to " Boucicault's Decameron," and vouches 
for its truth : The only medallion portrait which the 
decorators of Booth's Theatre have placed on the drop 
curtain is that of Boccaccio. One of our wealthy politi- 
cians, after seeing Mr. Boucicault in "Arrah-na-Pogue," 
met him in the lobby and exclaimed : " Well, Mr. Bou- 
cicault, I must say I don't think much of that likeness 
of you on the drop !" 

* * 

There is some talk about introducing the electric 
light at the next New York Exhibition of the Academy. 
With our ladies, who, we all know, apply their skill in 
decorative art to the objects on their easels instead of 
their faces, there could, of course, be no objection to 
this ; but it is said that certain Parisian beauties, whose 



artistic talents are devoted solely to the manipulation of 
their own complexions, find, under the glare of the 
electric light, their form of art displayed in colors alto- 
gether too obtrusive. The different cosmetics show 
up their chemical properties in the cold but searching 
artificial light which has the effect of intensifying the 
natural grays of the skin proper. But, as I said before, 
this objection of course can have no weight so far as 
American women are concerned. 

The Washington Post, which in the summer months 
has a tendency to become an illustrated journal, treats 
its readers to an engraving of a new design for the 
Washington Monument, The shaft — which it is pro- 
posed shall be a continuation of the present lop-sided 
affair — ends in a pyramidal top, 530 feet from the 
ground, and there is a series of elaborate terraces at 
the base. The monument looks like a compromise 
between a Roman candle and a hitching-post. As the 
former, it might be serviceable as a perennial reminder 
of the Fourth of July, and so keep alive a spirit of 
patriotism among the pyrotechnic-loving youth of the 
capital. It is for the latter purpose, however, that it 
is better suited, I am inclined to think. It would be an 
excellent advertisement for Mr. Stilson Hutchins's 
paper, the name of which it could, with perfect pro- 
priety, be made to bear. Indeed, my advice to Mr. 
Hutchins is — he will, I trust, pardon the liberty I 
take — to buy the whole affair as it stands ; engrave on 
it in colossal letters of gold, " The Washington Post — 
a good post to hitch to," and surmount it with a 
statue of the only man who has ever succeeded in estab- 
lishing a morning newspaper in the national capital. 

Speaking of statues, what a charming collection of 
them we have in Central Park ! There is Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, for example, who will go down to posterity 
seated in the most remarkable of arm-chairs, to which, 
• Laocoon-like, he is tied by the folds of a snaky drapery. 
Notice the idiotic expression of the face, and how in- 
geniously the head is connected with the body by a short 
piece of stove-pipe. Such a wonderful production 
could not be duplicated in a lifetime. The sculptor 
may well be proud of it, and engrave his name on the 
front of the plinth, Such artists as Pradier and 
Canora usually signed their names on the backs of their 
works. But none of them ever produced such a mar- 
vel as the Fitz-Greene Halleck statue. 

Then there is that remarkable bronze of Daniel Web- 
ster, which, from the back, looks like a cross between a 
black-beetle and an iron-clad. The gentleman who pre- 
sented it to the city honestly believes that it is a won- 
derful work of art, and it is said he rides around it every 
day to be sure that no one has stolen it. 

* 

* * 

Excepting- " The Falconer," the two most artistic 
statues in Central Park represent members of the 
brute creation, and are deserving of much better posi- 
tions than those assigned to them. The tigress 
bringing a peacock to her cubs is really a masterpiece. 
It was executed for the Paris Exhibition of 1867 by 
Auguste Cain, son-in-law of P. J. Mene, the well- 
known modeler of horses and dogs. His studio at the 
time was in an unoccupied part of Barbedienne's fac- 
tory, on the ground, floor. . Two little lion cubs were 
brought to the studio as models, from the circus. They 
belonged to a clown who had bought them from Batty, 
the lion-tamer. Every clay they came in a " fiacre," 
being in charge of a large poodle dog, who, at a sign 
from his master, would catch them by the ear, as they 
were racing around the studio, and pin them down to 
work. Some American gentlemen were being shown 
the factory one day, and looked in on Cain's unfinished 
statue ; they bought it at once, and the bronze was cast 
in Barbedienne's foundry. 

* * 

The other group are the eagles by Fratin. Fratin 
was the predecessor of Mene and Cain, and perhaps 
the originator of the fashion of modeling small animals 
for bronze. He made candlesticks with bears and 
monkeys balancing each other on chairs and drums, 
and performing all kinds of antics. 

* * 

That' bright paper, Progress, is shocked, as it well 
may be, at the cool disregard of Sarah Bernhardt for 
the customs of society. " Yet nobody questions her," 
says the writer, " though she leans on the arm of her 
son, whose father never went with her to church, and 
she talks of her daughters, who are not full sisters to 



her son." "Strangest of all," he adds, "the word 
now is that Sarah is to be married." That is not so 
strange. I suppose she finds her family getting so large 
that a head to the household has become a necessity. 
* 

I am somewhat puzzled by the announcement of The 
London Athenaeum that " General Outram, who has 
had his services commemorated by a statue on the 
Thames embankment, is to have his life written by Sir 
Francis Goldsmid ;" for the baronet has been dead for 
some time. 

The Countess de PaTva, whose marvelously-appointed 
mansion in the Champs Elysees is described by Mr. 
Frederic Vors on another page, has a history, some 
points of which will be read with interest in this coun- 
try, to which, it will be seen, she is no stranger. A 
Russian by birth, and of humble extraction, she began 
life as a cook. She was very beautiful — a blonde rather 
above the average height. Being gifted with an excep- 
tional taste for music, she found time to cultivate the 
gift, and was soon heard of as a pianist playing with 
Henry Hertz in his concerts. A year later she accom- 
panied him to England, and from there notice of their 
marriage was sent to all his Parisian clientelle. They 
returned to the French capital, where she did the hon- 
ors at his receptions, which became extremely fashion- 
able, being attended by men of such position as M. Gui- 
zot, and M. Rambuteau, then Prefect of the Department 
of the Seine. The indulgence of the lady's extravagant 
tastes, however, soon drained Hertz's exchequer, and 
the pair set out for the United States on a concert tour 
to recuperate. While in this country the lady discov- 
ered that her supposed marriage had been nothing but 
a sham, and she left the man who had betrayed her. 
She remained for a time in New York, and then went 
to Canada. There she met the Count de Paiva, a young 
Portuguese of immense wealth and distinguished birth. 
He fell in love with her, and they were married. His 
family, on hearing of the union, was much incensed, 
and offered the Countess a million francs if she would 
consent to leave him and relinquish his name. She 
agreed, but, through some mismanagement on the part 
of the lawyers of the Count, she was permitted to get the 
million without relinquishing her right to the title. She 
returned to Pans, where she greatly increased her for- 
tune by speculations in stocks and real estate, in which 
fortunate enterprises the public gave her the Duke de 
Morny as a partner. She then captivated a German 
prince, who first presented to her the magnificent " Cha- 
teau de Pontchartrain," near Rambouillet, with all 
the grounds pertaining to it, and then built for her the 
splendid palace in the Champs Elysees. Though no 
longer young, she was still very fascinating, and was 
gifted to an extraordinary degree with taste in matters 
of art. While she was in the apogee of her notoriety, 
a younger brother of the Viscount de Paiva was the 
Portuguese ambassador in Paris. He was so annoyed 
by the frequency with which the woman was mistaken 
for his wife — for she has never relinquished the title — 
that he got himself transferred to Berlin. There, how- 
ever, the same reports followed him, and at last, unable 
to endure the mortification of having his name habitu- 
ally associated .with hers, he committed suicide. ■ 

Apropos of the successes of American painters 
abroad, it occurs to me that if we could only know of 
the failures of our countrymen and countrywomen, who 
cross the ocean to follow the profession of art, they 
would be found to outweigh by far the few individual 
cases of prosperity we hear of. 

* * 
I was told the other day of one of these failures — a 
distressingly sad story. Miss Kate Cameron, of Chi- 
cago, an artist of much promise — in the face of strenu- 
ous opposition from her relatives — went to Paris five 
years ago determined to make her way or die. She 
struggled bravely there for five years, and — died. Died 
of starvation ! Too proud to let her friends know how 
poor she really was, the heroic girl, unaided and alone, 
kept up the fight for existence until at last nature con- 
quered, and she succumbed. She was missed by her 
companions for some days. A search was made, and 
she was found in a wretched apartment devoid of every 
thing necessary to sustain life. Her friends, terribly 
shocked — for they had no idea of the degree of her pov- 
erty — took charge of her and tried to restore her. But 
it was too late. The trials of the poor struggling ar- 
tist were at an end. Montezuma. 



